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lead, I think, to a mediation of monism and pluralism. Secondly, 

man dominates the causal systems into which he enters. This is the 

meaning of his relative freedom or autonomy. This fact also has 

bearing on the principle of continuity. Thirdly, grades of causal 

activity may be simultaneous in a system. A man falls like a stone, 

but if he sees a rope near he will grasp it, which it is needless to say 

the stone will not do. Fourthly, the idea of the quantitative and the 

qualitative requires entire overhauling. 

It is evident that I am seeking to attain a stereoscopic view of 

reality. Of the ideal I have little doubt ; my success must be left to 

the readers for judgment. 

Roy Wood Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. VIII. (1907- 
08). London : Williams and Norgate. 1908. Pp.268. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for a philosopher to admire a paper 
whose results are repugnant to him, or to appreciate the weaknesses of one 
that accords with his sympathies; nevertheless, I shall try in this notice 
to distinguish good and bad reasoning from welcome and unwelcome 
theory. Thus Mr. Haldane's paper, " The Methods of Modern Logic and 
the Conception of Infinity," welcome as must be his repetition of the argu- 
ment against the " bad " infinite, yet considered as a criticism of the 
modern logic of infinity seems to me to be an ignoratio elenchi. The 
important question is, how far is the genuine infinite consistent with the 
definitions of infinity given by pure or exact logic ? Professor Taylor, at 
least, in his criticism of Royce'a discussion of infinity, has set a better 
example than this one, for, though his results are not to me as agreeable 
as Mr. Haldane's, yet he does take up the infinite of logic and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Latta's paper on " Purpose " seems to me to suffer from lack of a 
well-defined method. There are at least three possible ways of investi- 
gating the meaning of a concept. One may start with a definition (taken 
from the dictionary, perhaps) and develop, by a priori implication, all 
that can be deduced from that definition. This would be the natural 
method in mathematics; it may be called the deductive method. Or one 
may seek a definition inductively, by marking out a certain circle of facts 
as the denotation of the concept he investigates, and by trying to discover 
the essential attributes of those facts as the material of the definition. 
This is the method of the inductive sciences. Or, finally, one may seek 
the ways in which the term is used by men, and try to patch up one con- 
sistent definition out of them all. This means the consulting of diction- 
aries, text-books, and men. It may be called the linguistic method; it 
does not directly enlarge our knowledge, but settles questions of termin- 
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ology. Now each of these is doubtless good in its way, but they should 
neither be confused nor indiscriminately combined, and Mr. Latta's in- 
vestigation, I think, does this. For the most part it is the linguistic 
method. Thus he begins with the definition of Baldwin's Dictionary (p. 
17) and modifies it (p. 18) to accord with popular usage, comparing it 
with the definitions of Taylor and Schiller. Cases are considered, how- 
ever (pp. 22 and 24), though rather incidentally. Also the popular 
attribution of purpose to organic beings is used as an argument (p. 25). 
For the rest, excepting some metaphysical presuppositions, we cordially 
admire the paper. Certainly a careful examination of this concept is 
greatly needed, though we could wish a more clear-cut definition than 
" systematic relation " (p. 27), or " systematic unity " (p. 30). 

One of the best papers seems to me that by Mr. G. E. Moore on " Pro- 
fessor James's Pragmatism." He criticizes three points : (1) truth coin- 
cides with verification and utility, (2) truth is mutable, and (3) "to an 
unascertainable extent our truths are man-made products." As to the 
first point, Mr. Moore finds many truths which are not verified, e. g., that 
at a certain game a player with a bad memory held a certain card, yet 
could not recollect it — no evidence being possible to anybody (p. 37). 
This we think is unfair to James, who might (and we think would) hold 
that if one called the idea of his holding that card true, one would mean that 
it was there as terminus of a possible complete investigation. Mr. Moore's 
realism is evidently conflicting here with the pragmatic idealism. Equally 
unfair is the criticism of the utility of truth. " Men do sometimes dwell 
on their faults and blemishes, when it is not useful for them to do so" 
(p. 44). James, of course, means utility in the following sense: the idea 
is useful in that when one is in the environment denoted by the idea, he 
is by entertaining the idea enabled better to adapt himself to that envi- 
ronment. And James speaks of the " long run " because, in the long run, 
one is sooner or later likely to be brought into the environment in ques- 
tion. When a man dwells on his (real) faults without advantage from the 
dwelling, there is no question of the relation of idea to fact, and no 
question of truth raised at all, in this connection. These misunderstand- 
ings of James are comparable only to the perennial misunderstanding of 
idealism by realists. However, it does seem that James might have de- 
fined the meaning of " utility " a bit more fully, so as explicitly to exclude 
the misconception about useful lies (p. 47). Mr. Moore candidly enough, 
indeed, says (p. 49), "I certainly hope he would say that these statements, 
to which I have objected, are silly," and " if he and other pragmatists 
would a<imit even as much as this, I think a good deal would be gained." 
Since James, for one, has insisted on it already, we do not see what would 
be gained by repetition. Doubtless, indeed, James spoke carelessly in 
saying that a belief is true "so long as to believe it is profitable to our 
lives " (quoted on p. 53). 

His second criticism seems to me more just. There are truths that are 
not mutable. Any idea of a present fact is in a sense eternally true 
(p. 69). If James means to assert that some facts change or that some 
sentences are true when they are uttered and later or earlier false, this is 
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obvious but trivial (p. 70). "It seems to me impossible that he could 
speak as he does, if he meant nothing more than these two things." 
" Does he hold that the idea that Julius Caesar was murdered in the Senate 
House, though true now, may, at some future time, cease to be true, if it 
should be more profitable to the lives of future generations to believe that 
he died in his bed?" ... "If he does hold that truths like this are not 
mutable, he never tries to tell us to what kind of truths he would limit 
mutability, nor how they differ from such as this " (p. 70). I am not aware 
that James has anywhere met this demand for the limits of mutability; 
the criticism seems to me, therefore, to rest on a perfectly fair interpre- 
tation. 

The third criticism, of the " man-made " character of truths, is, I 
think, equally sound. Is this really only a theory of how this or that 
man came to have this or that belief (p. 71), or only the statement that we 
entertain our beliefs and thus allow them to exist as mental facts, and so 
" make " them in a sense (p. 72) ? If so, it is obviously true and trivial. 
But " we should never say that we had made a belief true merely because 
we had made the belief " (p. 73). Undoubtedly James has been am- 
biguous on this point, and it is probably these hints of mutability and 
man-made-ness that have given rise to the misconceptions of his doctrines 
of utility and verifiability. Mr. Moore has, I think, neatly laid his finger 
on two sore spots, and one would like to see a definite reply to these two 
accusations, from James or some other " pragmatist." 

Dr. Caldecott's paper, " The Religious Sentiment : an Inductive In- 
quiry," is small in scope, but clear and logically arranged. It is an em- 
pirical study of religious experiences taken from " a small group of thirty- 
four autobiographies of Wesley's early Methodist Preachers" (p. 78). 
" These young men . . . were not of ill-balanced nervous systems " (p. 78). 
" The elementary fear of suffering, the dread of the torments of punish- 
ment, is referred to less frequently than might be supposed" (p. 80). 
Relief from " the misery of self-reproach " is sought at any cost. This 
seems to be a " central constituent emotion " (p. 82) which " proceeds to 
draw together the other emotions, and to establish a control over them " 
(p. 83). Thus, the social sentiments were strong and thoroughly organ- 
ized, and " in the field which interested them their thinking was vigorous, 
in some cases notably so" (p. 85), while, on the other hand, "to the at- 
tractions of the Fine Arts they were insensible, for the most part " (p. 84). 
As an essential factor in their religious sentiment " we see a joy un- 
equaled, so far as they can testify, by any other which they knew " 
(p. 90). Altogether the writer comes to a rather optimistic conclusion, 
comforting to those who love religion : " that the sentiment included an 
inner factor which touched the very center of the mental nature ; that this 
central emotion had succeeded in acquiring control over the emotions: 
. . . and in completely organizing them; and that it was by these means 
associated with the attainment of an intellectual ' fixed idea,' and with 
the principal activities of the mind " (p. 93). How can we tell whether 
the author has proved his point ? So much depends on selective emphasis, 
that one can not be sure, except with great fullness of detail in the evi- 
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dence. We must know the greater part, if not all, of what is contained 
in the documents used, in order to judge whether the author has laid his 
emphases in the right places. 

Dr. Hodgson's paper on " The Idea of Totality " opens with ten pages 
of introduction, which insists on making fundamental and thoroughgoing 
the distinction of known and existent; and in accordance with that dis- 
tinction separating the concept of totality from the percept. The concept 
"implies completeness, limitation, and finitude" (p. 105). But there may 
he perpetual data beyond any whole we can conceive: time and space, " as 
given, are given as exceeding the percepts in which they are co-elements, 
that is, as given elements which we find, in thinking of them, to be in 
contrast with the completeness of purely logical concepts, and name, in 
consequence of that contrast, incomplete, unlimited, and infinite " (pp. 
106-7). A realistic metaphysie is partly outlined in the rest of the paper; 
the paper is, in fact, a short essay in metaphysie, of which the title gives 
but a faint idea. As such it can scarcely be fittingly discussed in this 
connection. But I must make one objection : namely, to the definition of 
" strict idealism " implied in the phrase " its denial that anything which 
is not-consciousness can be real" (p. 112). Is there any idealist to-day 
who would be willing to have strict idealism thus characterized? I 
doubt it. 

"Impressions and Ideas: The Problem of Idealism," by H. W. Carr, 
contains a beautiful illustration of the distinction with which we began 
this notice, between logically sound reasoning and welcome doctrine. 
Idealism to Mr. Carr is unwelcome doctrine, though logically sound and 
irrefutable. " The premises of idealism are undesirable. . . . Idealism 
pressed to its conclusion involves solipsism " (p. 124), which is incredible 
and absurd, while yet " I have never met with an attempt to refute 
solipsism by a direct logical answer" (p. 126). Again: "even a philoso- 
pher only gives an intellectual assent [to idealism] ; in practical life he 
thinks as other men " (p. 130). Mr. Carr, therefore, can not logically ac- 
cept realism and is forced to a sceptical position. Temperamentally this 
paper is to me delightful, because it reveals so clearly the humor of the 
issue between idealism and realism. The former is irrefutable, the latter 
is (apparently) believed by both schools. The humor is none the less, 
that the situation is much the same as when Berkeley wrote. Mr. Carr 
is to be congratulated on a frank, clear, and unusually honest statement 
of the arguments. 

Mr. Nunn's paper " On the Concept of Epistemological Levels," is an 
essay in genetic psychology. The analytical unit of development is con- 
ative process (p. 143) : mental development consists in increasing rich- 
ness of content and in systematizing various processes into wholes. So 
far there is nothing new ; but now we read that " the ' stream of conscious- 
ness ' of the modern psychologist is, strictly speaking, not . . . even one 
of the data which he must accept and deal with " (p. 148). As an hypoth- 
esis " it has become a hindrance rather than an aid to progress" (p. 149). 
We should postulate instead " the realistic doctrine which takes as ulti- 
mate data a psychic monad opposed to a universe of independent objects " 
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(p. 149). This genetic postulate, comparable in some ways with Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's dualistic standpoint, is interesting as a reaction upon 
those monistic views (Schiller, Dewey, James and others) of " experi- 
ence " as the matrix of all distinctions. All this, however, is but getting 
ready to work: as actual fruit of study we are offered the doctrine of 
"three characteristic moments in the development of the conative sys- 
tems which we call the sciences" (p. 156). The first is initiated by 
intuition of the striking, the beautiful, and the novel (p. 155) (really 
pre-scientific), the second is knowledge " aiming at practical control over 
nature " (p. 155), and the third, " the disinterested ' passion ' which aims 
at . . . the theoretical sway of some system of ideas over the province of 
primary facts which it claims to rule" (p. 156). At all these levels, 
knowledge has the same general phases, yet in each level is adapted to that 
stage. This last is no doubt a useful suggestion — though it has been al- 
ready fully worked out by Baldwin in " Thoughts and Things." " The 
admission that the precise form and value of the deductive phase must vary 
with the epistemological level under consideration would, I believe, resolve 
many apparent contradictions between the views of eminent logicians 
upon such methods as definition and the syllogism" (p. 158). This in- 
sistence on the growth of logical categories is no doubt good, but it must 
not be strained into the dogma (quite without proof) that the laws of 
logic are " merely [italics mine] the terminal forms of what is essentially 
a developmental process " (p. 159). Origin and validity, though interde- 
pendent, are not identical aspects. Otherwise, Mr. Nunn's paper seems to 
me a very useful rough survey of the growth of thinking. 

Perhaps the best paper is that of G. Dawes Hicks, on " The Relation 
of Subject and Object from the Point of View of Psychological Develop- 
ment." We have space for but a few points : the paper is as a whole in- 
dispensable to the student of cognition. Mr. Hicks first condemns the 
psychology of cognition apart from philosophy; partly, I think, because 
he includes under psychology certain problems that many logicians might 
consider philosophical problems, and partly (must I say?) from lack of 
psychology. Thus he says, " Considered as mere events . . . states of per- 
ceiving, imagining, thinking, desiring, would exhibit no marks by which 
we could distinguish them" (p. 168). I had thought that perceiving 
differed from imagining and desiring, for one thing, in the presence of a 
unique process called belief; again that imagining contains but little, if 
any, of the feelings of strain which mark the presence of desire, etc. 
As to " thinking," so vague a term should not be used in such an illus- 
tration. Mr. Hicks's main problem is the question: Is the subject-object 
relation original or derived ? And the answer is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, " derived," i. e., neither consciousness nor attention is rightly con- 
ceived as an inner eye, the objects of which are presentations furnished 
to the mind " (p. 181). There is, indeed, some relation primitively present, 
but not this one of subject-object. All we can say is, that consciousness 
" is from the first an apprehending activity, and is not rightly described 
in terms of mere 'feeling'" (p. 188). I do not quite see what "appre- 
hending activity " can mean here, as distinguished from feeling, unless it 
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includes a real (though not at the time known) distinction of subject and 
object. Mr. Hicks goes on to derive the relation from the " mass of cor- 
poreal feeling which . . . may be wholly, and certainly is largely, absent 
when a content identical in kind is ideally represented in imagination " 
(pp. 190-1). He has argued this point in a preceding paper (Proc. 
Arist. Soc., I., p. 200) and it is too large a question to be discussed here. 
Mr. Hicks is here forced to defend a presentative theory of memory: 
" The so-called ' memory-image ' is, then, just as little as the percept a 
construction made up of psychical material: it is not something that 
serves as a substitute for the real object" (p. 193). I agree that "too 
much stress has ... in this connection, been laid upon " intersubjective 
intercourse " (p. 195) and) " certainly the primitive subject can have no 
intuitive apprehension of other minds" (pp. 195-6). The author must 
here put in the customary defense of realism, as the doctrine of a real 
world existing before we become aware of it (p. 201). As if the idealist 
denied this ! His misapprehension of idealism is shown here : " So far 
from consciousness starting with an awareness of subjective states and 
advancing thence to an awareness of what it takes to be objective, there 
would seem to be stronger grounds psychologically for exactly the oppo- 
site contention " (p. 201). He admits, however (pp. 202-3), that this may 
be unfair to idealism, though he still accuses it of somehow violating 
common sense. Keturning to the subject, we find that on looking back 
to primitive cognition " we seem to arrive at length at an elementary 
condition of consciousness in which there would be but obscure and con- 
fused awareness of sense-qualities, barely and imperfectly discriminated, 
and not apprehended as belonging either to an independent world of fact 
or to the modes of the subject's inner life " (pp. 203-4). There is, how- 
ever, no generic distinction between such simple apprehension and appre- 
hension mediated by thought (p. 207). "The theory according to which 
objects apprehended are either wholly or in part mental constructs is de- 
void of logical justification " (p. 213). Whether or not we like Mr. Hicks's 
results, we must admit that his treatment is thorough and suggestive. 

The symposium on the " Nature of Mental Activity " seems to me not 
what the author's known abilities would lead us to expect: a rather de- 
sultory affair, devoted to much mutual criticism. Professor Alexander 
distinguishes between mental activity in a wider and a narrower sense, 
and defends rather obscurely a relational view of consciousness (p. 221 ff.). 
Dr. Ward criticizes this and Bradley's view, while Professor Read 
defends idealism — a refreshing change — while Dr. Stout agrees largely 
with Ward's criticisms. 

As a whole the volume maintains the high standard set by the past 
numbers. W. H. Sheldon. 

Princeton University. 

The "Perceptive Problem" in the Esthetic Appreciation of Single 
Colours. Edward Bullough. British Journal of Psychology, Oc- 
tober, 1908, pp. 406-463. 

The esthetic judgments and the introspective accounts of thirty-five 
subjects (32 men and 3 women) upon a series of colored papers are 



